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not a viable option. Agnes, kind soul that she is, makes a suggestion: what 
Chris ought to do is to give up PI. Of course, if he does give up PI, he 
now needs another argument for his conclusion. 

But suppose Chris rejects Agnes's suggestion and says instead that to 
remedy the inconsistency in his purported beliefs, he is going to give up 
the idea that killing in self-defense is okay. Indeed, whatever case Agnes 
puts forward — killing in war, killing to save others, mercy killing — Chris 
sticks by PI: all killing is wrong. Then what happens? Here, unfortunately, 
debate ends. But of course Chris cannot claim victory, for he is now rely- 
ing on a premise that his interlocutor surely rejects. After all, Agnes 
doesn't believe that killing in self-defense is wrong, so she doesn't accept 
PL And Chris can't convincingly argue from premises that aren't agreed 
upon by both sides: his and his interlocutor's. What Chris needs to do if 
he is to establish his conclusion in the mind of his opponent is to find 
premises that are accepted by her and then show that if these premises are 
true, then the conclusion must be true. Once the premises are accepted and 
it's accepted that they lead directly to the conclusion, the opponent can't 
help but accept the conclusion, on the assumption that she's rational and 
consistent. (There's no point arguing with someone who's really and truly 
irrational.) 

Let's sum up. There are at least two ways of responding to a philo- 
sophical argument: you can question some or all of its supporting 
premises, or you can question the reasoning from the premises to the 
conclusion. Until now, we have been discussing how to go about criticiz- 
ing premises. Specifically, we said that philosophers often do this by 
highlighting tensions between the arguer's background beliefs and the 
premise in question. 

We now turn to the other means of response: challenging the reasoning. 
Jay Rosenberg puts the general point nicely: "Whereas a criticism of 
content addresses one or some of the premisses individually with the 
challenge That isn't true,' this criticism focuses on the relation between 
the conclusion and all the premisses, and its challenge is That doesn't 
follow'" (1984, 14). 

Let us start with a definition. An argument — which, remember, is a 
series of statements — is valid whenever the following holds: z/the prem- 
ises of the argument are true, then its conclusion must be true. 

Here we need say a word about terminology. (Terminological issues 
will arise in a number of places in this book because what philosophers 
mean by a term is sometimes quite different from what the term means in 
everyday life. Beware!) We are using the word Valid' in a special, techni- 
cal sense. You mustn't suppose that Valid', as used in philosophy, neatly 
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matches its use in everyday talk. In everyday talk, the word 'valid' often 
means Tair' or 'justified' or even 'true'. In philosophy, it simply means 
than an argument is alright internally. In particular, as philosophers use 
the term 'valid', someone's point of view isn't "valid" or "invalid": only 
arguments are valid or invalid. In this sense, an argument can be 'no 
good' even if it is valid. For valid arguments, in this technical sense, are 
allowed to have false premises as long as the premises, were they true, 
would guarantee the truth of the conclusion. 
Here is a valid argument with a false premise: 

Premise 1 Whales are fish. 

Premise 2 If whales are fish, then there are building-size fish. 

Conclusion 1 Therefore, there are building-size fish. 

Clearly the conclusion would have to be true if the premises were true. So 
the argument is valid, according to the definition. And yet the conclusion 
is false. How can this be? Because the first premise is false: whales aren't 
fish. They're mammals. 

Another bit of philosophical jargon, which will come up again later. A 
vahd argument that also has true premises is sound. Notice a consequence 
of this definition: every sound argument must, by definition, have a true 
conclusion. It's clear why: given what 'sound' means, in this technical 
usage, every sound argument has true premises, and every sound argu- 
ment is also, by definition, valid, and given the meaning of 'valid', a valid 
argument with true premises must also have a true conclusion. (Every 
valid argument deserves a star. But sound arguments are even better than 
valid ones. They are very hard to come by and deserve at least three 
stars.) 

To simplify for the sake of exposition, you might think about it this 
way: when challenging someone's reasoning, you are essentially ques- 
tioning the validity of her argument, rather than the truth of her premises. 
(In fact, the logic of arguments, philosophical or otherwise, is more 
complex than the valid-invalid dichotomy suggests, but for present pur- 
poses, think of attacks on reasoning as questioning validity. We will in- 
troduce one of the complexities shortly.) Typically, one questions validity 
by showing that the argument pattern the opponent is using is faulty. 
Here's how: 

• Find a parallel argument, with the same pattern. 

• Show that this parallel argument has true premises (or anyway, prem- 
ises accepted by all sides), but a false conclusion (or anyway, one denied 
by all sides). 
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That is, you model the reasoning pattern and thereby estabUsh that this 
sort of argument doesn't guarantee the truth of the conclusion, despite the 
truth of the premises. 
Here's an example. Suppose you want to know whether the skeptical 

argument in (7) is valid: 

(7) The target argument 

Premise 7 I am sometimes mistaken. 

Conclusion It is possible that I am always mistaken. 

One way of showing that the target argument is not valid is to find a 
closely parallel argument— an analogy, if you will— whose premise is true 
and yet whose conclusion is false. And there is such an argument: 

(8) The analogous "modeling argument" 

Premise 1 Dollar bills are sometimes counterfeit. 

Conclusion It is possible that dollar bills are always counterfeit. 

The conclusion of the modeling argument is false: there wouldn't be such 
a thing as a counterfeit dollar bill if there weren't also genuine dollar bills, 
so it's not possible that all dollar bills are counterfeit. The lesson of the 
modeling argument is this: you cannot always infer from 'xs are some- 
times y' to Tt is possible that xs are always y\ That is to say, this argu- 
ment FORM is not valid. But the target argument in (7) shares this form. So 
it's not valid either. 

Some valid argument forms are highly familiar. So much so that they 
have special names. For instance, there is modus ponens: 

(9) Modus ponens 
If p, then q 

P 
Therefore, q 

Every instance of the modus ponens argument form is a valid argument. 
For instance, the arguments below both have this "shape," and the truth 
of their premises guarantees the truth of their respective conclusions. 

(10) Premise 1 If [Stuart's parents smoke] then [Stuart will die a horrible 
death]. 

Premise 2 Stuart's parents smoke. 

Conclusion Therefore, Stuart will die a horrible death. 

p = Stuart's parents smoke; q = Stuart will die a horrible death 

(11) Premise 1 If [it's raining or it's snowing] then [Pat and Jeff will stay 
inside]. 
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Premise 2 It's raining or it's snowing. 

Conclusion Therefore, Pat and Jeff will stay inside. 

p = It's raining or it's snowing; q = Pat and JeflF will stay inside 

Other such familiar valid forms include modus tollens, and hypothetical 
syllogism, which have the following shapes: 

(12) Modus tollens 
If p, then q 

It's not the case that q 
Therefore, it's not the case that p 

(13) Hypothetical syllogism 
If p, then q 

If q, then r 
Therefore, if/? then r 

Now we need to introduce the complexity we mentioned above. We 
defined vaUdity this way: if the premises are true, the conclusion must be 
true. In fact, that holds, strictly speaking, of only one kind of important 
argument, deductive arguments. In another important kind of argu- 
ment, the relationship between premises and conclusion is less binding: 
the premises are evidence for the conclusion. What 'evidence' means here 
is this: if the premises are true, the conclusion is more likely to be true but 
is not guaranteed to be true. Arguments of this type are called inductive 
ARGUMENTS. Here is an example: 

Premise 1 There are heavy black clouds in the sky. 
Premise 2 The humidity is very high. 
Conclusion It will soon rain. 

Note that the conclusion does not follow from the premises, in the sense 
that if the premises are true, the conclusion must be true. Nevertheless, if 
the premises are true, it is more likely that the conclusion is true than if 
the premises are false. (If it is really bright and sunny out, it is less Ukely 
that it will soon rain than if it is humid and there are heavy black clouds 
in the sky.) 

In a deductively valid argument, the relationship between premises and 
conclusion is called entailment: the premises entail the conclusion, which 
just means that if the premises are true, the conclusion must be true. In an 
inductively valid argument, the relationship between premises and con- 
clusion is called evidential support: the premises are evidence for the 
conclusion, which just means that if the premises are true, the conclusion 
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is more likely to be true. Philosophers use deductive arguments more than 
inductive ones, but we will both use and discuss inductive arguments from 
time to time, too (see chapter 3, section 2, for one example). 

In sum, philosophers generally criticize arguments in two ways: first, by 
showing that some premise is in tension with the facts or with what 
interlocutors are prepared to grant (attacking the premises); second, by 
showing that the argument pattern used is not generally reliable (attack- 
ing the reasoning). The latter is often done by modeling the argument, 
and thereby showing that the form of the argument is questionable.^ 

Study Questions 

Note: Many of the questions in the study-question sections do not admit of simple 
answers. They are, rather, designed to provoke reflection and/or discussion. So if 
you don't "know the answer," this does not necessarily mean that you "haven't 
understood the text." On the other hand, if you can think of absolutely nothing to 
say about a question, then you should reread the appropriate sections. 

1 . What are rationalism and empiricism? Is it possible to mix a little of each? 
How? 

2. Can questions (2) and (3)— about what we can know and about how knowl- 
edge is acquired — be answered independently of one another? Can either of them 
be answered independently of (1): what is knowledge? 

3. For an agent to know that p is said to require at least three things: p must be 
true, the agent must believe that p, and she must be justified in her belief To 
illustrate the necessity of each of these, give three examples of not knowing. 

4. What are materialism and dualism? In what sense is it impossible to mix them? 

5. Define each of the following: 'argument', Valid argument', 'sound argument'. 
Give an example of a valid argument that is not sound. What in particular makes 
it unsound? Can there be good arguments that aren't valid? Specifically, can there 
be arguments that support a conclusion even though it's not the case that the truth 
of the premises guarantees the truth of the conclusion? 

6. Define 'premise', 'statement', and 'conclusion'. How are they related? Can a 
statement be a conclusion in one context and a premise in another? Give an 
example. How might one challenge a premise? A conclusion? 

Suggested Further Readings 

There are many textbooks that discuss the three key questions of epistemology: 
What is knowledge? What can we know? How is knowledge acquired? A good 
starting place is Chisholm's (1989) classic introduction or Bertrand Russell's very 
readable Problems of Philosophy (1912). The readings in the collection by Nagel 
and Brandt (1965) cover many topics in epistemology — e.g., nonempirical 
knowledge, skepticism, knowledge of the material world, knowing other minds — 
and it includes both traditional and contemporary sources. For more advanced 
and more contemporary readings, see Bonjour 1985, Dancy 1985, Dancy and 
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Sosa 1992, Goodman and Snyder 1993, Lehrer 1990, or Lucey 1996. A nice gen- 
eral introduction to philosophy can be found in Solomon 1998: it discusses the 
nature of philosophy, philosophical arguments, rationahsm and empiricism, argu- 
ment forms, and other relevant topics. 

Solomon 1998 also contains a guide to writing philosophy papers. Other books 
on this important topic include Rosenberg 1984, 1996, and Graybosch, Scott, and 
Garrison 1998. See also Weston 1987. 

The roots of rationalism He in Plato and Descartes, while John Locke and 
John Stuart Mill are key historical sources on empiricism. See especially Plato's 
Theaetetus (1973 [ca. 399 B.C.]) for a very early statement of rationahsm, and 
John Locke 1965 [1685], for an influential Empiricist critique. As for secondary 
sources, on the rationahsts we recommend Copleston 1946, part 3, and 1960 as 
an overview, and Kenny 1968 on Descartes in particular. Jonathan Bennett 1971 
is a useful, though sometimes controversial, commentary on empiricism. 

Our discussion of the nature of argument follows Rosenberg 1984, especially 
the chapters "The Form of an Argument" and "The Content of an Argument." 
As for duahsm and materiahsm, they will be discussed at length in chapters 4 and 
5, so specific source material may be found at the end of those chapters. For gen- 
eral overviews, see Churchland 1984, Jacquette 1994 and Kim 1996. 

Also, for just about any topic in this book, a good starting place is one of the 
encyclopedias of philosophy. Examples include Edwards 1967 and Craig 1998; the 
former was the first, the latter is the newest and most comprehensive. 
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